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Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 
Through all the regions of variety. 
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f CONSCIENCE.—A Tale. 
( Concluded.) 
¢ WITH the remainder of my friend’s 





property I went to France, and, for se- 
veral years, enjoyed the fruits of my 
vile perfidy, with little disturbance from 
| my conscience. But at length, passing 
through the town, and near the house 
where I had first become acquainted 
with Clabrisson, I felt a pang of re- 
morse at the recollection of the base 
manner in which I had betrayed the 
trust he had reposed in me, and the 
poverty and wretchedness to which I 
had probably abandoned his daughter. 
Soon after a violent fit of sickness seized 
me, heightened, it may be, and render- 
ed more dangerous, by the agitation of 
my mind and the reproaches of my con- 
science. I now vowed that [ would re- 
nounce the riches I had so wickedly ac- 
quired, and condemn myself to live 
upon bread and water for the remainder 
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on cemton 

school had been situate in which ? hac 
left the unfortunate Clara Cleabrisson : 
but those who had kept it had long 
since been dead, and the school existed 
no more. Iwas however informed by 
two persons, who had for many years 
resided in the vicinity, that they well 
remembered the orphan of a fu cigner 
who was there, and iikewise remem- 
bered her death. At this intelligence 
I abandoned myself to despair, and 
have since wandered through various 
countries, bearing the insupportable 
load of a wounded conscience, from 
which I have no hope of a delivery.’ 

This relation so overpowered the feel- 
ings of Mrs. Emersley, that she stag- 
gered, and had nearly sunk to the 
ground. ‘ I,’ exclaimed she, ‘am Clara 
Clabrisson. 
the manner you describe; but being 
taken early from the school where you 
placed me, by a lady who conceived a 
fondness for me, and who soon after re- 
moved into a distant part of the coun- 
try, it is not wonderful that you should 
not have been able to discover me. As 
to the account you received which in- 
duced you to suppose me dead, and 
which caused you to relax in your in- 
quiries and endeavours to find me, that 
must have originated in some mistake 
which I cannot explain. But, with re- 
spect to me, let not the fear, that you 
may have been the occasion of my 


longer render you miserable. A gra- 




















na of my life, unless I could discover the 

ar: | unfortunate orphan I had defrauded, 

e des- and make her restitution; and, should 

I fail in my search, that I would ap- 

e ap. propriate my ill-gotten wealth to reli- 

gious purposes. In execution of this 

o. hes vow, I vested all my property, except 

ch; the very small portion necessary to 

smart, maintain a lingering and wretched life, 

in a convent; one of the fathers of which 

was my confessor, to be restored to the 

brik - injured rightful owner, should I ever be 

uesd. so happy as to discover her. I then 

pr, and set out for this country, and on my ar- 

hesnut rival repaired to the village where the 
™ 
? 





cious Providence seems to haye more 
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I was left an orphan, in 


suffering, want and wretchedness, any — 
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166 THE PARLOUR 
particularly watched over me from the 
hour you deserted me. I have every 
where met with kindness, friendship, 
and protection ; and at present, blessed 
with the affection of the most generous 
and estimable of husbands, I enjoy a 
happiness to which not only the pos- 
session of the property of which you 
defrauded me, but that of all the wealth 
in the world, cannot add.’ 

Mrs. Emersley now produced some 
trinkets ; among others, a small por- 
trait of her father, which had been left 
with her at the school, and which she 








had always carefully preserved. Val- 
roy immediately recognised them, and 
was convinced he had discovered her 
he had so long sought. ‘ Gracious hea- 
ven,’ he exclaimed, falling on his knees, 
while the tears streamed down his wan 
cheeks, ‘ thy mercy has lightened the 
Joad of my sufferings; thou hast re- 
warded my repentance, by granting me | 
the opportunity of making restitution!’ 

Mrs. Emersley now conducted Val- 

roy to her husband, and he soon after 
procured the amount of the property 
which had been bequeathed to her by 
her father to be remitted from the con- 
vent in which he had vested it. It was 
with the greatest difficulty he could be 
prevailed on to accept even the portion 
that had been allotted to him by the will 
of his friend Clabrisson; and when he 
consented, he disposed of a great part 
of it in charities. He soon after re- 
timed to France, and passed the re- 
mainder of his days in the convent in 
favour of which he had disposed of his 
property had he not found the orphan 
he had defrauded. 

Some people make a boast of always 
speaking their mind. The merit how- 
ever, of this frankness, depends upon 
what sort of mind they speak; for if it 
be a bad one, there would be more me- 
rit in keeping their own secret, and let- 
ting their spleen, and anger, and envy, 
and malice, spend their force within. 
This abusive sincerity may prove the 









































COMPANION. 


the passions, the coarseness of the cha- 
racter, or the brutality of the disposi- 
tion; but it cannot prove respect for 
truth. Censor is a shrewd judge of 
character; an accurate weigher of the 
merits dnd demerits of his associates ; 
and a free speaker of the opinions he 
forms. Whilst he is lavish of praise 
on his favourites, he is entirely willing 
that those whom he rates low in point 


fof talents or virtue, should have no 


room to imagine he esteems them more 
thanhe does. The consequence is, that 
he looses the good will, by wounding 
the self-love of some very worthy peo- 
ple; and is thought, by those who see 
only this trait of his character, more 
acute than wise, and more frank than 
amiable. 
_— 
SKETCH OF A LEARNED LADY. 

In my younger days, there was in the 

circle of my acquaintance a young lady, 


}of not the most promising person, and 


of rather a vulgar aspect, who was ap- 


| proximating towards thirty years of 


age; though by mingling with very 
young company, dressing airily, shiver- 
ing in lawn and sarsnet in December, 
affecting a girlish lisp, blush, and gig- 
gle, she was still endeavouring to ward 
off that invidious appellation of old 
maid. Upon good grounds I am led 
to believe that the charity of the tea- 
table had added to her years ; because 
from along acquaintance with her, I 
could never induce her to remember 
any event, however important, which 
happened before Lexington battle. The 
girls of my age respected me as a man 
of spirit, but I was more fond of being 
esteemed aman of learning. ‘This 


ted to me her ignorance of the Greek. 
I gave her a decided preference to her 
rivals. She borrowed books of me, and 
read them with astonishing rapidity. 
From my own little library, and from 
those of my friends, I procured about 
sixty volumes for her; and, to my as- 
tonishment, though I knéw that her af- 





defect of the judgment, 


or strength of } ternoons were devoted to the structure: 
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young lady loved literature, and lamen- _ | 
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of caps and bonnets, she perused these 
sixty volumes completely, and returned 
them to me in less than a month. There 
was one thing peculiarly pleasing to me, 
as a man of letters, she never made 
dog’s-ears, or soiled the books—a slo- 
venly practice, of which even great 
scholars are sometimes guilty. I would, 
at times, endeavour to draw her into a 
conversation upon the authors she had 
recently perused. She would blush, 
look down, and say, that it did not be- 
come a young girl, like her, to talk 
upon such subjects with a gentleman of 
my sense. The compliment it contain- 
ed ever rendered the apology irresistible. 
One day she asked me to lend her a 
dictionary. I immediately procured for 
her the great Dr. Johnson’s, in two vo- 
lumes folio. About three days after- 
wards she offered to return them. 
Knowing that a dictionary was a work 
to which reference was often necessary, 
and thinking it might be of some ser- 
vice, even to a lady of her learning, I 
pressed her to keep it longer ; when she 
replied, with the prettiest lisp imagina- 
ble, that they were, indeed, very pretty 
story-books ; but, since I had lent them 
to her, she had read them all through 
twice, and then inquired, with the same 
gentle lisp, if I could not lend her a 
book called Rolling Belly Lettres. I 
was in absolute astonishment. Virgil’s 
traveller, treading on the snake in the 
grass, was comparatively in perfect 
composure. I took a folio under each 
arm, and skipped out of the house, as 
light as if I had nothing heavier than 
an election pamphlet to carry. \ This 
learned young lady was amazingly af- 
fronted at my abrupt departure; but, 
when the cause of it was explained to 
her, some months after, she endeavour- 
ed to persuade a journeyman taylor, 
who courted her neice, to challenge me 
to fight a duel. Me actually penned a 
challenge upon one of his master’s 
pasteboard patterns, and I verily be- 
lieve would have sent it by his second, if 


racter was established as a man of ho- 
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| remedy. 
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HUMOUR. 
Nicholas IIT. marquis d’Este and Ferrara, had 
at his court, according to the custom of the 
times, a fool, who was very famous for his faceti- 
oushumours. This master in buffoonery, whose 
name was Gonelli, attending the marquis one day 
at dinner, it was disputed — the guests, 
which was the most numerous profession at Fer- 
rara. All seemed divided in their opinions, 
whereupon the marquis asked Gonelli what was 
his opinion of the matter. ‘“ My lord,” replied 
the jester, “ the physicians undoubtedly compose 
the most numerous body in this city. ‘ Thou art 
a blockhead, and know nothing,” said the mar- 
quis, “ for to my certain knowledge there is onl 
three or four physicians in all Ferrara.” Gonelli 
remained however, still so positive in his asser- 
tion, that he provoked the prince to take up a 
wager which he proposed for deciding the ques- 
tion. The succeeding morning Gonelli appeared 
in the prince’s anti-chamber with his head and. 
face muffled up, as though labouring under a 6e- 
vere tooth-ache. All the comers and goers in- 
quired what ailed him, and each one prescribed a 
Gonelli took care to write down their 
names and their different prescriptions. The 
marquis himself, happening to pass by, pitied his 
situation, and advised him to do so and so. Go- 
nelli thanked him, and replied he would go home 
and do as he desired. The next day he returned 
as if cured, to pay his court to the marquis, and 
told him he had won his wager. At the same 
time presenting him with a long list of those who 
had recommended remedies to him for his tooth- 
ache. The marquis seeing himself at the head 
of the list, could not help laughing, and allowing 
that physicians were the most numerous profes- 
sion at Ferrara, and perhaps every where else, he 
ordered the jester to be paid his wager. 
ESCO 

“Look,” said the Piony to the garden Violet, 
“Look how much handsomer I am than you, 
how I spread out my rich crimson leaves, and al- 
most vie in size and splendour with the sun; you 
are not fit to share the same garden, with those 
pale petals and that down-cast look.” True,” 
answered the Violet, “ my flower is not so large 
as yours is,norso splendid. I have neither sueh 
an abundance of leaves, nor such gaudy colours ; 
but Iam not less beloved by the shepherds; they 
call me by many names, and all expressive of at- 
tachment; sometimes heart’s-ease and merit ne- 
glected, love in indolence and Pansy. I spring up 
with the first warmth of the year, and soon appear 
in bloom; and my flowers never cease to succeed 
each other till the snow covers them. I see al- 
most all our neighbours, by turns, arise, and 
bloom, and wither; and when I reflect how much 
safer and longer my life is, 1 do not envy them 
their brilliancy.” The Piony was about to reply, 
but it was a weck’s time since She opened, anda 
strong blast of wind scattered her leaves’ to the dir. 


Said the Honey Suckle to the Crown Imperial, 
“‘ Your circle of flowers is splendid, but you do not 
tower above the ground; rise, like me to the 
house-top, and your beauties will be seen.” “ My 





blossoms,” said the other, “* may be less aspiring, 
but ~*pport them myself.” ' 
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"It shall thrive when the flattering forms 
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POETRY. 
THE AFFECTIONATE HEART. 


LET the great man his treasures possessing, 
Pomp and splendor for ever attend ; 

{prize not the shadowy blessing ; 
t ask—the affectionate tiriend ! 

Though foibles may sometimes o’ertake him, 
His footsteps from wisdom depart, 

Yet my spirit shall never torsake him, 
If he own the affectionate heart! 

Affection! thou soother of gare, 

Without thee unfriended we rove ; 
Thou can’st make e’en the desert look fair, 
And thy voice is the voice of the dove. 
Mid the anguish that preys on the breast, 
And the storms of mortality’s state, 

What shall lull the afflicted to rest, 
But the joys that on sympathy wait? 
What is fame bidding envy defiance? 
* The idol and bane of mankind : 
What is wit, what is beauty, or science, 
To the heart that is steadfast and kind. 
E’en genius may weary the sight, 
By too fierce and too constant a blaze ; 
But affection like the planet of night, 
Seems lovelier the longer we gaze. 


That encircle creation decay ; 
It shall live mid the wide wasting storms, 
That bear all undistinguish’d away. 
When time, at the end of his race, 
Shall expire with expiring mankind; 
Tt shall stand on its permanent base, 
It shall last like the wreck of the mind. 


—— 
SONG. 


** Song is my favourite and my first pursuit.” 
Beattie’s Minstrel. 


*Tis long, ves, very long, dear soothing maid, 
Since last I mov’d my willing pen ; 
But now, reclining in the cooling shade, 
1 glad resume the pleasing theme again. 
Sweet as the dewy fields betore me spread, 
Sweet as the murmur of yon rude cascade, 
Sweet as the cattle browsing on the mead, 
Are those delights which musing fancy made. 
1 love thee, Poesy / thou art to me 
A kind consoler and a faithful friend ; 
In dire misfortune, or in misery, / 
I look to thee, to thee my vows I send. 
When winter’s frosts, and drifting snows appear, 
When autumn’s tranquil evenings are no more, 
When ev’ry thing proclaims a new born year, 
I cheer myself with thy poetic lore. 
But when sweet spring, with flowers deck’d, re- 


turns, 
And spreads her influence o’er the blooming 
mead ; 
When dipp’d in dew, each drooping flow’ret 
mourns, 


ill snatch my lyre and tune the dulcet reed. 
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THE PORTRAIT. 


Poor Martin had a clamorous wife, 
Who fill’d his house with noise and strife, 
And was the torment of his life, 

As it appears. 


A painter took this lady’s face, 

Such skill he shew’d in ev’ry trace, 

Her husband pass’d with quicken’d pace, 
And stopp’ d his eltrs ! 


i I 


BALLAD. 


Let others go climb the proud hill of ambition, 

On history’s tablet to chisel their name ; 

True happiness bows not to their definition, 

Her home is not found in the bubble of fame. 
Let some think the chace can give charms beyond 


measure, ¥ 
And others with learning their moments Be- 
guile ; 


My worship shall be at the fountain of pleasure, 
The sweet lip of beauty adorn’d with a smile. 
Let topers preside at the full merry meeting, 
And boast the delights that of Bacchus are born: 
The friendship that springs from the grape is but 
fleeting, 
A vapour of night that dissolves in the morn, 
The jewel I'll seek in my life’s dearest treasure, 
Unfashion’d by interest, unsullied with guile ; 
The heart of a friend in the bosom of pleasure, 
When beauty’s sweet lip is adorn’d with a 
smile. 


———— 


VERSES 


Presented, after marriage, to a Lady whose forme 
name had been Young. 


Though in the beauties of your face 

The curious eye no change can trace, 
Yet must this mournful truth be sung, 
You, Mary, are no longer Young. 

Not the cold hand of withering time, 

4 Has cropp’d the blossoms of your prime, 
But love’s gay godhead, (passing strange, ) 
F’en in a moment wrought the change. 
Yet still be young in wiles that vex 

Our wayward irritable sex, 

In idle doubts, in jealous fears, ° 

And all the artillery of tears. 

By love, without finesse or art, 

Keep, as you gain’d, a husband’s heart; 
Then will your charms be still the same, 
And all be youngexcept yourname! | 


. 








The Publication Offfce of this Work is at 
No. 193, Lombard Street, where  subscrip- 
tions and communications will be received. 


Any note, however, addressed to the Editor, and 
left at No. 23, Carter’s Alley, or No. 88, Ches- 








jnut Street, will meet with immediate attention 
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